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FOREWORD 


At the outset this study was undertaken with the end in 
view of reaching a better understanding of the family relation- 
ships of the Old Testament manuscripts. But in a short time 
it became apparent that probably the distinctive thing which 
the Book of Judith might teach, especially from a textual 
point of view, had to do with the Latin manuscripts, for here 
are found a number of versions that do not otherwise stand 
side by side. Consequently, it has seemed of sufficient im- 
portance to avoid a general discussion of the versions and 
confine this one to the sources and relationships of the Latin. 

To Professor Charles Cutler Torrey, under whose direction 
this study was made, and whose kindly counsel and valuable 
suggestions have been an inestimable aid, I wish to extend 
my sincerest gratitude. 





INTRODUCTION 


The book of Judith of the Old Testament Apocrypha exists 
in the Greek, Latin and Syriac versions. That none of these 
is the original, and that the original was Hebrew, has long 
been recognized by writers in the field. Only a Semitic writer 
would use, for example, the preposition “in” to express agent, 
or pray “toward the face of the temple,” or slay “with the 
mouth of the sword,” or “give a great voice.” Such Hebrew 
idioms are so numerous throughout the Greek and Latin, and 
are so baldly translated, that it seems altogether unnecessary 
to go into a further discussion of the original language of 
the book. 

Origen’s statement (Ep. ad Afr.), “EGpaioe ro TwPia ov 
XPOvTat, ovde TH Lovdy0: oude yap &xovow auTa Kat év aTro- 
Kpvpots éBpaort, ws am avtav padovtes eyvexauey,” shows 
that the Hebrew version must have perished not later than 
the early part of the second century. Subsequently the trans- 
mission of the text depended upon versions in languages other 
than the original. The oldest of these and, as we shall see, 
the one unquestionably nearest the original is the Greek. 

As for the Latin, Judith is found in five manuscripts of 
the “Old Latin” Version, as well as in St. Jerome’s Vulgate. 
Better opportunity for studying the Old Latin probably does 
not exist than in the Book of Judith, for these five Old Latin 
Mss. nowhere else stand side by side. Consequently, we have 
here an exceptional opportunity of coming into a better under- 
standing of the character of this version; and the evaluation 
of these manuscripts will occupy the main portion of the fol- 
lowing discussion, in the course of which the dependence of 
the Old Latin upon the Greek and the impossibility of longer 
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using the term “Old Latin” as embracing a single recension 
will appear, we trust, with sufficient clearness. 

St. Jerome’s Vulgate, on the other hand, probably has not 
the relation to the Old Latin that some of the past comment- 
ators have supposed. It is indeed doubtful whether the 
Vulgate was influenced by the Old Latin at all; rather, it is 
a translatior of an Aramaic version, which in the absence of 
the Hebrew was translated from some Greek version for the 
use of the Jews in later years. Indeed, Saint Jerome says in 
his preface that he made his translation from a “Chaldee” 
version, and in the following pages, it is hoped, more light can 
be thrown on the reliability of his statements. 

Finally, consideration of the Syriac version will hardly come 
within the scope of this, inquiry. On the one hand because 
of its lateness it certainly could not have influenced the Old 
Latin, while on the other the peculiar circumstances connecting 
the Vulgate with an Aramaic recension indicate that the Syriac 
version has no bearing here. 

The variant readings of the Old Latin and of the Vulgate, 
which will be pointed out in the following pages, have been 
taken from the compilation of D. Petrus Sabatier, Bublorum 
Sacrorum Latinae Versiones Antiquae. This work of Sabatier 
is the only satisfactory effort in existence in which the Old 
Latin versions have been compiled, and for nearly two-hundred 
years scholars and students not having access to the actual 
manuscripts have found this compilation a very valuable source 
book. For the variants in the Greek manuscripts we are 
indebted to Holmes and Parsons, Vetus Testamentum Graecum, 
compared with H. B. Swete’s Old Testament in Greek. The 
work of Holmes and Parsons likewise has been found to be 
very reliable, and comparison with Swete would have been 
unnecessary but for the fact that the latter gives the variant 
readings of Codex Aleph, which of course was unknown in 
Holmes and Parsons time. 


i 
THE GREEK VERSIONS 


On account of the fact that the Greek is fundamental to 
this investigation, it is of first importance to have an accurate 
idea of the relation existing among the various Greek Manu- 
scripts, of which a goodly number preserve the book of Judith. 
The Greek Mss. in which Judith is found are the great uncial 
codices A, B, and Aleph, and the cursive Mss., about twenty 
in number, assembled in Holmes and Parsons, in which list 
93 is in reality an uncial, also known as Codex N, of Venice. 

The three uncial codices stand in fairly close agreement, 
particularly in the more important readings. Among the three 
Aleph has more variants than either of the others. Codex B 
differs from A and Aleph in at least eighty instances; A varies 
from the other two not less than one hundred times; while 
Aleph reads alone more than one hundred and fifty times. By 
far the majority of these variations are of minor importance 
and of a negligible character as far as this study is concerned, 
since for the most part they involve the addition or omission 
of a copulative word, differences in the use of pronouns, 
variations in case endings, and lack of agreement of the number 
in verbs. To illustrate, Codex A reads xaQa for xaQapa in 
12:9, and in 6:4, dpa for dpa. In 16:2, Codex B has xat 
alvoy for catvov. In 1:2, B reads ev 77 Moa where the others 
read év y7 Mwa8— —a confusion easy to make in uncial 
characters where the letters T and I are easily interchanged 
and TH can readily be read for 'H, or vice versa. At various 
times all add or omit a’rod, a’ras, or avtéy. Such variations, 
of course, aré nothing other than carelessness in copying, and, 
in this carelessness Aleph seems to have been the worst offender 
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especially since it is prone to omit phrases and even clauses. 
However, the material thus omitted is not of a significant 
nature, and the omissions may be the result of a conscious 
effort on the part of the scribe to abbreviate (see also, 6:10; 
9:7; 10:3; 18:14; 15:3; 16:24, &c.). 

On the other hand, there are some variants that can not be 
ascribed to the causes enumerated above. For instances, when 
A reads érapyiay for tapadiay (3:6), or amarnow for amavrnow 
(10:4), it is more than a question of carelessness or stupidity, 
and seems to be a conscious effort to improve the text. Like- 
wise, the readings of B, ékéAevoey for tpdoragev (2:15), and 
BojOevav for BonOjoa (Aleph reads GAnOeiv), are to be preferred 
above the rest. On the other hand, when A reads -yévous for 
eOvous (12:3), or «kAjow for xpyow (12:10), and Aleph has 
xpnuara for dpuara (1:14), these readings are inferior to the 
others. Again, in the instance in 16:4 when A reads avedeiy 
év pouaia, while the others omit the preposition, it more 
literally reproduces the Hebrew idiom, for the Hebrew would 
certainly have used the preposition “Beth.” However, év may 
accidentally have dropped out of the other Greek Mss. Once 
more, in 2:25 Aleph reads ov« grt: BonOwv juiv, and the rest, 
ovx €ate BonOos nuey, in which case Aleph probably is nearest 
the Hebrew, 137 WY PS. 

Meanwhile, mention should also be made here of the 
relations of the uncial codices to the cursive manuscripts. The 
cursives fall into four groups, which of course show some indic- 
ation of mutual contamination, but which nevertheless have 
very characteristic family peculiarities: (1) Ms. 58 (according 
to the numeration in Holmes and Parsons), (2) Mss. 19 and 
108, (3) Mss. 44, 71, 74, 76, 106, 107, 236, and (4) Mss. 51, 
52, 64, 243, 248, 249, Comp., Ald. Alex., while Mss. 23 and 
55 are hard to identify with any group. The 4th Group, 
although not consistently aligned with codex A and obviously 
compared with other textual traditions and corrupted by scribal 
errors, still attests the tradition of A to a much larger extent 
than any other. The 3rd Group is probably somewhat closer 
related to Codex B. Codex Aleph appears to have been parent 
of none of the cursives, although its variants are sometimes 
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found in all the cursive groups. The variants of Aleph rarely 
appear in the A-group; they appear in the B-group in some 
thirty instances, in 19 and 108 about forty times, and in 58 
about fifty times. The seeming large number of agreements 
with 19 and 108 and with 58 are in reality only a very small 
portion of their total variations; so the Aleph-tradition appears 
not to have been widely disseminated. 

Ms. 58, however, for our study is by far the most interesting 
manuscript in the collection, uncials included. In more than 
five hundred instances does it vary from the uncial codices, 
and there is hardly a verse in the book in which it does not 
show some individual peculiarity. It differs in every way in 
which it is possible for a manuscript to differ, changes of 
construction, new words, omissions, inversions, and even trans- 
position of clauses are of common occurrence. It is a most 
interesting question, why this manuscript should be so different 
from the rest. Why would a scribe, for instance, make such 
unnecessary word changes as, zatdos for dovAov (5:5), Ouya- 
tépas for Téxva (7:27), Opéuua for tpdBara (8:26), ropever Oar 
for éZereverOar (13:3) or peta auxpdv for met OAlyoy (18:9)? 
Or again, why would he write “the family of the sons of 
Israel” for “the family of Israel” (6:2)? In 16:16, where 
the uncials tell us that the “elders and young men and women 
gathered for the assembly,” why would Ms. 58 write “the 
elders and young men and their children, &c.,” or why would 
it have “upon the turrets of their walls” for “upon their 
walls” (7:5), or “the two together went out and went to the 
gate” instead of “they went out to the gate” (10:6)? 

In each instance the differences are noteworthy, for they 
clearly show that 58 came from a tradition altogether different 
from the one back of the rest of the Greek, If in the end 
58 came from the same parent from which the rest of the 
Greek Mss. came, such differences (which are typical and can 
be multiplied many times) would reveal habits of copying that 
would be new in the history of the transmission of manuscripts, 
for no scribe would make the word changes or the additions 
that have been pointed out without more authority than we 
have before us, and the only conclusion possible is that this 
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manuscript, or its ultimate ancestor, came from an altogether 
different recension. Now, as to these changes and additions 
(or ommissions which are just as common), are they not 
precisely the differences one might find in an oral account? 
Judith certainly was a tale that was told and retold many 
times, and doubtlessly in some sections transmitted by word 
of mouth, an exercise which would be no great feat for an 
oriental, and it seems very reasonable to suppose that some 
narrator, whose story was finally put into writing, could be 
expected to produce just such a recension with just such 
variations as we have in Ms. 58. 

There remain, finally, the two cursive manuscripts 19 and 
108. These have about 150 variations from the other Greek 
Mss. In about half of these instances the reading is the same 
as in Ms. 58, and it is not uncommon for many of the rest 
of the cursives to attest these readings. But in come notable 
instances 19 and 108 read alone; e. g., in 6:4 they read tow 
orouatos for Tav Adyor, a reading which two of the Old Latin 
Mss. attest, and in 12:18 they have Wuy7 for Ci" which is 
attested by the other three Old Latin Mss. 

In 11:9, to the phrase wavta dca é£ehadyoe they add ravras 
Tous Adyous cov, apparently a phrase designed further to explain 
mwavra. In 7:20 for tpraxovra Téccapes they read déca Técoapes 
kat ujva eva, possibly an instance when the scribe misread the 
uncial abbreviations for thirty-four, AA, as fourteen, IA, and 
then knowing that the cisterns would not dry up in so short 
a time hazarded the guess, “a month and fourteen days;” at 
least, that there was some doubt about this reading is attested 
by the fact that one of the Old Latin manuscripts (Sang. 15) 
reads, “quatuor et mensibus duobus.” 

However, for the most part Mss. 19 and 108 show that their 
variants, when they are unattested, are the result of misreading 
what was before them, and in other cases the result of an 
effort to clarify the meaning of the text. The fact, as already 
mentioned, that they frequently read with Ms. 58 indicates, 
also, that some time in their history they were affected by 
the 58-recension. 


IT 
THE OLD LATIN 


The Book of Judith is preserved in five Old Latin manu- 
scripts, Regius 3564, Sangermanensis 4, Sangermanensis 15, 
Corbeiensis 7, and Pechianus. In general the first thing to 
be noted is that the Old Latin is taken from the Greek rather 
than from the Hebrew. For the occurrence of certain mis- 
translations must be explained with reference to the Greek 
rather than the Hebrew. When the Greek narrates about 
Judith’s personal servant, the word commonly used is dGpa; 
the Old Latin frequently translates this word as, “abra,” a 
word unknown to the Latin (cf. 10:2, 14. 8:10). Likewise, in 
the Old Latin one finds the proper name “Prionem” (3:9, 4: 6), 
where the Greek reads tov zpuovds, a term which the Latin 
translator failed to understand, and therefore transliterated. So 
too, “cidarim” (or “cidares”) for xiddpes (4:5). Such mistakes 
present very strong evidence that the Old Latin was a trans- 
lation from the Greek rather than from the Hebrew, for such 
readings, and especially the first two, indubitably show the 
Greek influence. 

Furthermore, ever since Fritzsche’s studies in Judith in 1853 
it has commonly been the judgment of writers that the Old 
Latin was dependent upon Ms. 58, with Mss. 19 and 108 in 
some measure affiliated. It is indeed clear after even a hasty 
survey that the peculiarities of 58 have somehow found their 
way into the Old Latin, as a few instances out of a large 
number will show: 


4:6. Uncials et al. 7) €orw aévayte *Eodpn\ ov 
Ms. 58, i) €or emravew TOU 7 pLovos amevavtt Ho- 
dpndov 
Regius, quae est super Prionem contra Esdrelon 
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4:6, Sangerman. 4, quae est contra Priornis contra Esdrelon 
Sangerman. 15, quae est contra Prionem contra Esdrelon 
Corbeiensis, quae est contra Prionem contra Esdrelon 


2:21. Uncials et al. aAnoioy tov dpous Tov emi apioTEepa 
Ms. 58, TAnolov TOD dpous TOU ayylov ob ExTwW 
ert apirTepa 
Reg. Sang. 4, justa montem Agga qui est in sinistra 
Sang. 15, justa montem Ageant qui est in sinistra 
Corbeiensis, justa montem ange qui est in sinistra 


The occurrence of Prionem (and variants) and of Agga 
(although ayyiov is apparently a corruption of aw) in these 
two passages clearly shows the relation of the Old Latin to 
the Greek of Ms. 58; for since these two words are found only 
in 58, and since the Latin could not have been taken from 
the Hebrew, as pointed out above, illustrations such as these 
make it clear why it has generally been held that the Old 
Latin was allied to the recension represented in Ms. 58. 

However, the difficulty with saying that Old Latin and Ms. 58 
read together lies in the fact that the term “Old Latin” is 
made to include too much. Such use of the term “Old Latin” 
should mean that the Old Latin Mss. go back to a single 
ancestor, and that the variants among them are merely the 
results of mistakes in copying. But as we study the Mss. 
individually, there seems to be a greater divergence among 
them than this!, and as a result the customary use of the 
term “Old Latin” will have to be abandoned for being too 
loose in meaning, and it will no longer be sufficient to say, 
merely, that the Old Latin reads with Ms. 58, but it will be 
necessary to designate individual manuscripts of the Old Latin. 


REGIUS 3564 AND SANGERMANENSIS 4 


The text which Sabatier places opposite the Vulgate as the 
most characteristic Old Latin text is that found in these two 
manuscripts. As compared to the text of the Greek uncial 


1 Cf. below, pp. 20ff., 29ff, 38 ff. 
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codices it is very complete, having preserved practically the 
same amount of the book; what additions or omissions there 
are, being without importance to the trend of the narrative. 

There are less than a dozen instances in the entire book 
in which these two Old Latin manuscripts fail to agree, and 
the variants that do occur are limited almost entirely to single 
words. To illustrate, in 7:11 for roos Reg. reads “adversus” 
and Sang. 4 reads “ad;” in 4:6 for éxavw Reg. writes “super” 
and Sang. 4, “contra;” in 8:10 for d8pay Reg. has “ancilla” 
and Sang. 4, “abram;” in 11:4 for ca0a yivera: Reg. has “sicut 
feci” and Sang 4, “sicut sit;” and in 10:21 for cabupacuévwy 
Reg. has “contextum” while Sang. 4 has “justa eum.” Some 
of these illustrations, particularly “abram” and “justa eum,” 
rather seem to show that Sang. 4 is the less reliable of the 
two; however, on so few instances of minor importance the 
relative merits of two manuscripts can hardly be judged. 
Sabatier writes in his preface to Judith that Regius comes 
from about the year 900, and that Sangermanensis 4 is “eiusdem 
aetatis.” Consequently, it is very probable that they are copies 
of the same parent manuscript. In the following pages, accord- 
ingly, they will be dealt with as representing a single text. 

In examining them one cannot go far without seeing that 
they were not translated from the Greek text which have in 
the uncial codices, but that they resemble more closely the 
text of Ms. 58; to illustrate. 


4:13. Uncials, Kara Tpocwroy Tav ayiwv Kuptov ravTo- 
Kparopos 

NS ‘ , “A e , 

Ms. 58, Kal €TETOY KATA TPOTWTOY TOV HYLATUE- 


vov Kupiov ravroxpatopos 
Reg. Sang. 4, et prociderunt contra faciem sanctorum 
Domini omnipotentis 


13:4. Uncials, KaTeheipOn ev TH KoLTOvL amo mikpov 
EWS eryadou 
¢ , > Led ~ ° lol \ A 
Ms. 58, vmedeLpOy év TH KOLT@VL AVTOU MIKPOS 7 
peyas 


Reg. Sang. 4, relictus est in cubiculo eius magnus 
vel pusillus 
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In both of these instances one sees an obvious resem- 
blance between the text of Ms. 58 and that of Reg. and 
Sang. 4, and in such cases it seems to be true that these 
Old Latin Mss. did not use the uncial text. 


In a similar manner there are many places where Ms. 58 
has added to the uncial text, and Reg. and Sang. 4 follow 
the same reading. In 13: 10, Ms. 58 reads racay zy papayya 
where the rest of the Greek has 77v papayya, and Reg. and 
Sang. 4 attest the reading of 58 by having “totam vallem,” 
whereas Corbeiensis, the only other Old Latin Ms. having the 
phrase, reads with the uncial text, “vallem.” Again, in 5:15, 
Ms. 58 adds the words cal Bacurras, and Reg. and Sang. 4. 
alone attest the reading with the words, “et Basanites.” 

Further, frequently when Ms. 58 makes an omission, these 
two Old Latin Mss. make the same omission; e. g., 


2:28. Uncials, Kat of KaTououTas ev ACOTH 
Ms. 58, Kal ev AGerw 
Reg. Sang. 4, et Azoto 
Sang. 15, et omnes qui erant in Azotum 
Corbeiensis et inhabitantes in Azoto 


The relation between Reg. and Sang. 4 and Ms. 58, in 
that all omit of catou«ovvras, is again very obvious. The 
fact that the other Old Latin Mss. attest this phrase 
shows that the reading of Reg. and Sang. 4 could not 
have been suggested by a Latin source. 


7:10, Uncials, év Tole avTol évoikovcw ev avTois 
Ms. 58, év TOis AUTOL evolKOUoW 
Reg. Sang. 4, in quibus habitant 
Sang. 15, in quibus inhabitant in ipsis 


In this instance 58 seems to have attempted to correct 
a very common Hebrew idiom, which the uncial text 
rendered literally, and Reg. and Sang. 4 have followed 
that correction, whereas, Sang. 15 has given us a bit of 
Latin as Hebraistic as the Greek of the Uncial text. 


8: 26, Uncials, peta. "ABpaap kat doa 
éreipace Tov “Ioaak 
Ms. 58, pero ‘A Bpaau cat’ loaak 
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8:26, Reg. Sang. 4, cum Abraham et Isaac 
Sang. 15, Pech. cum Abraham et cum Isaac 
Corbeiensis, Abrahae quemadmodum 

tentaverunt eum et Isaac 


Here Reg. and Sang. 4 follow the reading of 58 per- 
fectly, but Sang. 15 supplied a second “cum,” although 
its reading obviously came from the same source also, 
which could not have been the text of the uncial codices. 
Corb., however, keeping the longer reading, indicates its 
independence of Ms. 58. 


Then too, Ms.58 has made many word changes, in which 
Reg. and Sang. 4 concur; e. g., in 10:4 for the word amarncw 
Ms. 58 reads dprayyv, and Reg. and Sang. 4 have “rapinam,” 
while Sang. 15 (the only other V. L. Ms. to have the phrase) 
reads, “abalienationem.” Again, in 16:21 Ms. 58 reads oxy- 
youara where the rest of the Greek has «Anpovouiay, and Reg. 
and Sang. 4, following the reading of 58, have “tabernacula,” 
but the rest of the V. L. Mss. have “possessionem,” a closer 
translation of the Greek of the uncials. Once more, in 11:19 
Ms. 58 reads éuyvOy for édaA7On, to which Reg. and Sang. 4 
alone attest, reading “ostensa sunt,” while the others read 
with the uncial Greek, “dicta sunt.” 

Consequently, since these instances are only part of the list 
that could be brought forward, it is certain that there was 
more than an accidental relationship between Reg. and Sang. 4 
and Ms. 58. It is not possible, however, to say that they 
belong to the same recension, for there are a great many 
readings of Ms. 58 that these two Old Latin manuscripts do 
not attest,! and as a result it does not seem likely that more 
can be said than that some time in the history of the recension 
represented by Reg. and Sang. 4 it was contaminated by a 
manuscript belonging to the same recension as Ms. 58, rather 
than that the contamination was made by 58 itself. 

Another fact to be noted about Reg. and Sang. 4 is that 
they are prone to make free translations of the Greek and 
to use circumlocutions of expression. That they had access 


1 Of. below, pp. 20 ff. 
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to a text otherwise unknown seems unlikely, for they did not 
especially alter the meaning, but in many cases they seem to 
render the meaning rather than translate the words. The 
following instances will show their habits in this respect: 


2:11, Greek, émt O€ TOUS areouvTES 
Reg. Sang. 4, super eos qui non obediunt 
Other V. L., super contemnentes autem 
The freedom of Reg. and Sang. 4 in rendering the 
participle is noteworthy, and yet it seems more than 
likely that they are depending on the same Greek as we 
have here. 


16: 25, Greek, 6 expoBar 
Reg. Sang. 4, qui in timore mitteret 
Other V.L., — qui_perturbaret 
Here again, as above, Reg. and Sang. 4 give the equi- 
valent of the Greek, although not the literal equivalent. 


14:13, Greek, wa éFodoOpevOacay eis TédoS 
Reg. Sang. 4, ut pereant usque in finem 
Other V.L., ut exterminentur in consummationem 
(Corb. exterminent) 

In this case the freedom of translation of Reg. and 
Sang. 4 seems to be in the interest of more idiomatic 
Latin, and their version is not as Hebraistic as that in 
the other Old Latin manuscripts. 


14:9, Greek, ws dé éravcaTo \aXotca 
Reg. Sang. 4, et postquam desiit loqui 
Corbeiensis, quae cum cessasset loquendo 
Sang, 15, quae cum cessasset (“Loquendo” prob- 


ably dropped out) 

Although “desiit loqui” might stand as a translation 
of the Greek, yet it shows one of the dominant character- 
istic of these two Mss,, namely their independence of the 
Old Latin. 


Moreover, there are instances where the freedom and in- 
dependence of Reg, and Sang. 4 seems to have lead them to 
make an attempt to clarify the meaning of the text by 
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additions of their own; e.g. in 14:11 where the narrative 
relates what was done with the head of Olofernes, the Greek 
reads, expéuacav ... x Tov Telyouvs, and Reg. and Sang. 4 
specify the actions of the people a little more clearly by 
writing, “subierunt et suspenderunt...in muro.” In 6:21 
where the Greek reads, zapéAaBev .. . eis otkov adTov, they 
clarify the Greek by reading, “eduxit...et duxit illam in 
domum.” Likewise in 8:23, they strengthen the reading of 
the Greek, e’s atimiay, by having, “sine honore in depraeda- 
tionem.” 

These instances show both the independence of Reg. and 
Sang. 4 from the rest of the Old Latin, and also the freedom 
with which they translated what seems likely to have been the 
same Greek as still exists. So it seems that they came from 
an age when the translator did not have a fanatical reverence 
for the text, and was willing to make his translation in a free 
and easy way, unimcumbered with a feeling and desire for 
literal accuracy. 

Finally, reference might be made to the instances, really 
few in number, in which Reg. and Sang. 4 seem to have been 
guilty of error. E. g., in 6:3 their translation of to xpdros 
Tov iz7ov is “spumam equorum.” In 1:2 they make the 
height of the wall 60 cubits, the Greek having 70 cubits. 
Here they might have got this reading by mistake from 1: 4, 
where, like Codex Aleph, they make the height of the gates 
60 cubits. Again, in 7:25, for the expression, év dAby xat 
amoXein, they read “siti in perditione;” the other Old Latin 
Mss. have “in siti et perditione.” The error most likely crept 
in when a scribe accidentally transposed “siti” and “in”, and 
then omitted “et” as superfluous. 

In summarizing the study of the text of Reg. and Sang. 4, 
some question might arise if, in the light of their many read- 
ings unattested by Ms. 58 or by the other Greek, it is not 
likely that their text came from a Greek recension now 
altogether unknown. Such a possibility may exist, but it is 
more probable that their ultimate ancestor was made by an 
editor who, being unhampered by a demand for literal exactness, 
attempted only to make a readable narrative out of the story. 


Qx 
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His source unquestionably was of the recension of which 
Ms. 58 probably is a more recent copy. That it was not 
Ms. 58 itself has been stressed in part, and will appear more 
clearly in the next section, where we shall see that a large 
number of the readings peculiar to 58 are not followed by 
Reg. and Sang. 4. It might easily have been, too, that the 
copy of the 58-recension, which he used, was lacking in places, 
and that wherever such was the case he filled in from what- 
ever Mss. he had at hand, and it would seem, if this is the 
case, that the secondary source was akin to the text preserved 
in the uncial codices. 


SANGERMANENSIS 15 


This manuscript, which Sabatier says is “non minoris anti- 
quitatis” than Reg. and Sang. 4, has a text practically as 
complete as theirs. The omissions of Sang. 15, as compared 
with the text of the uncial codices, are of a minor nature, 
being in no case as much as an entire verse. They are mostly 
phrases and clauses, and their number is relatively small. 
Neither does Sang. 15 add a great deal, and its additions, 
unattested by other versions, are not large in number. Con- 
sequently, in important particulars it presents the same account 
of Judith that the other important recensions have. 

It is in its relationship to other manuscripts, however, that 
Sang. 15. becomes a very interesting version, and when one 
comes to investigate its family alliances, it is found to be an 
extremely significant manuscript from the critical point of 
view. The first thing that strikes one’s attention is that it 
depends upon Ms. 58 in even a larger measure than Reg. 
and Sang. 4: e. g, 


9:6. Uncials et al., 7 xpiow cov év Tooyvorer 
Ms. 58, at KTigElS TOU ev TOOYVOTEL 
Sang. 15, creatura tua in providentia 
Reg. Sang. 4, judicia tua in providentia 


15: 


Ae 
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Sang. 15 certainly got “creatura” from the reading of 
Ms. 58. In this instance, also, the reading of Reg. and 
Sang. 4, in not following 58, is noteworthy. The reading 
in the uncial text is the better one, and Reg. and Sang. 4 
apparently chose the better text rather than follow the 
reading of Ms. 58. 


:11, Uncials et al., éraveivworev avtous 
Ms. 58, eTaTreiywaev TO TAROOS avTOv 
Sang. 15, humiliaverunt multitudinem eorum 


Reg. Sang. 4, humiliaverunt illos 

The dependence of Sang. 15 upon Ms. 58 is again 
obvious, while the reading of Reg. and Sang. 4 again 
follows the uncial text. 


7, Uncials, meowy, expatycay ToAA@v Aapipwv qv 
yap awAn00¢s oA opddpa 
Ms. 58, medwy, ékuptevoay ToAN@V Nadupwy 
Sang. 15, omnes campestres dominati sunt mul- 


torum praedam 
Reg. Sang. 4, smulta spolia posederunt multitudo enim 
fuit magna 
Sang. 15 does not literally reproduce the reading of 
Ms. 58, yet its use of “dominati sunt” and the omission 
of the last phrase of the uncial Greek show its dependence 
upon 58. Reg. and Sang. 4, on the other hand, have a 
reading that does not especially follow any Greek, although 
the clause, “multitudo enim fuit magna,” establishes their 
relation to the uncial text. 


22. Uncials, Tov yevnOhvae ev Xeprw LV 
Ms. 58, Tov yevnOnvat EV ,L@V 
Sang. 15, ut fiat in nobis 


Reg. Sang. 4, ut fiat in manibus nostris 

In this instance, if there were but few like it, one 
would wonder if the omission of “manibus” were not an 
accident, but it is peculiar that Sang. 15 and Ms. 58 
should omit the same word, and since just such omissions 
from both Mss. commonly occur (cf. also, 2:19; 6:135 
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15:8; 15:11; 16:21) the possibility of the two being 
related becomes very certain. 


8:13. Uncials, Kat ovOev éeriyveréa0e 
Ms. 58, Kat ovOels yvdoer0e 
Sang. 15, et nemo intelligit 


Reg. Sang. 4, quam nemo potest intelligere 
Here again Sang. 15 very closely follows the reading 
of Ms. 58, while in Reg. and Sang. 4 there is another 
fine instance of their tendency toward free translation. 
The appearance of “quam,” however, seems to show their 
alliance to the text of the uncials. 


A long collection of illustrations can be brought forward 
further to illustrate the dependence of Sang. 15 upon Ms. 58; 
the number of the similarities is too great, and often their 
significance is too striking, to be lightly dismissed. And yet, 
as seen in the study of Reg. and Sang, 4,! there are a goodly 
number of cases when Sang. 15 does not agree with the 
variants of Ms. 58. However, if the relation of the text of 
Sang. 15 to Ms. 58 is compared with the relation existing 
between the text of Reg. and Sang. 4 and Ms. 58, one finds 
that Sang. 15 follows the variants of 58 much more frequently 
than do the other two. This fact is interesting and important, 
for with reference to the common judgment that the text of 
Ms. 58 is to be found in the Old Latin, one must point out 
in the first place that the variants of 58 are oftentimes 
overlooked by the “Old Latin;” and secondly, that the Old 
Latin Mss. do not in an equal degree adhere to the readings 
of Ms. 58. 

Moreover, further study of Sang. 15 shows that this manu- 
script has affiliations with the text in Greek Mss. 19 and 
108: e. g., 

1:4. Uncials et al, eds thos mnyav éBdouncovra 

(Aleph, éEKOVTG) 
Mss. 19, 108, « irbos wyx@v dydouncovra 
Sang. 15, in altitudine cubitorum octaginta 
Reg. Sang. 4, in altum cubitiis sexaginta. 


1 Cf. above, pp. 14 ff. 
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Unquestionably, there must be a relation here between 
Sang. 15 and Mss. 19 and 108, in that both place the 
number of cubits at 80. 


8:9. Uncials et al, #xovce 
Mss. 19, 108,  #xouce "Iovds0 
Sang. 15, —— audivit Judith 
Reg. Sang. 4, audivit 


11:19. Uncials et al, kata mpdyvwolv jou 
Mss. 19, 108, «xara Tpoyvacw 
Sang. 15, secundum providentiam 
Reg. Sang. 4, secundum scientiam meam 
Here again Sang. 15 attests the reading of Mss. 19 
and 108, while the other Old Latin Mss. seem rather to 
read with the text of the uncial codices. 


8:8. Uncials et al. émiyeyxev airy 
Mss. 19, 108,  émrryeyeev em auth 
Sang. 15, diceret de ea 
Reg. Sang. 4, inferret ei 
In the word “diceret” there occurs a freedom of 
translation that Sang. 15 does not commonly show, and 
Reg. and Sang. 4 by the use of “inferret” adhere more 
closely to the Greek; but the whole phrase in Sang. 15 
certainly shows the influence of Mss. 19 and 108, while 

' “ei” in Reg. and Sang. 4 is from the uncial text. 

Yet on the other hand, there are instances in which Sang. 15 
does not follow the reading of Mss. 19 and 108: in 2:19 these 
Mss. have ’Ododépyns for avros, and Sang. 15 has “ipse,” but 
Reg. and Sang. 4 read “Olofernes;” again in 6:4, Mss. 19 
and 108 have Tov orouatos for Tay Adywv, but Sang. 15 omits 
the expression altogether, while Reg. and Sang. 4 read “oris." 
Once more, in 11:9, Mss. 19 and 108 add the words TavTas 
Tovs Adyous cov, which Sang. 15 fails to attest.> Consequently, 


1 In these few instances it appears that Reg. and Sang. 4 were con- 
taminated by Mss. 19 and 108; the relationship should be noted, but 
there are few such instances all told, and none of importance. 

2 For other instances where the variants of Sang. 15 and Mss. 19 and 
108 differ, see, 3:3; 4: 9,10; 7:27; 8: 10,21; 10:3 &c. 
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the relation between Sang. 15 and Mss. 19 and 108 remains 
in doubt. Although, as seen, there are some instances in 
which the reading of Sang. 15 indubitably seems to have been 
influenced by the variants of Mss. 19 und 108, yet there are 
too many instances in which these relations do not exist. The 
most probable explanation of the situation seems to be that 
Sang. 15 depended largely on a manuscript of the recension 
of which 58 is a member, but that this manuscript was full 
of holes or had places where the readings could not be made out, 
as would be very common at the beginning or end of lines and with 
the top and bottom lines on pages, and in these places the trans- 
later used another text, which in some instances was of the type 
of Mss. 19 and 108, and in others the text of the uncial codices. 

As to the relation of Sang. 15 to Reg. and Sang. 4, the 
difference between them in the examples cited above might 
seem to indicate that Sang. 15 was altogether independent of 
Reg. and Sang. 4. However, that there was some contamination 
between the two is certain, for there are numerous passages 
which show that the two texts must have been compared. To 
illustrate, in 7:18 Sang. 15 adds practically the came phrase 
to the text as Reg. and Sang. 4 do; Sang. 15 adds, “cum 
eis de plebe Assur duodecem milia,” and the other two add, 
“cum eis plebis Assyriorum duodecem milia.” This phrase is 
not attested by another Greek or Latin manuscript, so that 
the addition in both texts attracts one’s attention. Of even 
more significance is the fact that these three Old Latin Mss. 
repeat the geneology of Judith in 8:7, after having given it 
in 8:1 as the rest of the recensions do. In 11:3, the three 
rather poorly translate eis to Norrov with the word, “deinceps.” 
In 11:17, they translate pero Tapacol, “manebo penes te;” 
in 15:8, for 7 yepovoia they read “majores natu;” in 12:13, 
for Paywas they have “Bagoas spado;” and in the next verse, 
“Bagoa spandone” for Bayou. Now, it seems unlikely that 
Sang. 15 would have used “deinceps” in that sense, nor 
“nenes” which is a rare translation of wapa, nor have added 
the word for eunuch in two instances, nor have translated 
yepovcia as “majores natu,” without having felt the influence 
of the textual tradition of Reg. and Sang. 4. 
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On the other hand, the scribe of Sang. 15 was not slavishly 
dependent upon Reg. and Sang. 4, for wherever they give way 
to their habit of freedom of translation, Sang. 15 is inclined 
to produce a more literal translation, ! e. g. 


2:27. Greek, Oecuov Tup@v 
Reg. Sang. 4, triciti 
Sang. 15, messis frumentium 


The rendition of Reg. and Sang. 4 is indeed very free, 


apparently the translation of Oecuov having dropped out, 
but in Sang. 15 we have a translation that follows the 


Greek closely. 


7:9. Greek, va pn ryevntrat Opatoua 
Reg. Sang. 4, ne fiat in discussio 
Sang. 15, ne fiat contractio 


Again the independence of Sang. 15 is shown in this 
illustration, and in “contractio” we have a more literal 
translation of the Greek than in the phrase, “in discussio.” 


14: 20. Greek, iowy o€ 
Reg. Sang. 4, postea veroquam vidit 
Sang. 15, audiens autem, 


Clearly in this case the reading of Sang. 15 is independ- 
ent of Reg. and Sang. 4, and is a misreading of the Greek. 


6:4. Greek, vexp@v avTov 
Reg. Sang. 4, mortuis 
Sang. 15, cadaveribus eorum 


The freedom of Reg. and Sang. 4 and the literal exactness 
of Sang. 15 sufficiently contrast to show the independence 


of the two texts. 


~ A c/4 e lol 

5:1 Greek, eTelyiray TaTay Kopupyy opous wrbnrod 

Reg. Sang. 4, muri cinxerunt omnes vertices eorum 

Sang. 15, munierunt omnes montes cacumen 
altissimi 


Especially noticeable, here, is the expression in Reg. 
and Sang. 4, “muri cinxerunt,” for éreiyicay; whereas, 
Sang. 15 gives the literal equivalent, “munierunt.” The 


2 Of. also above, p. 18. 
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freedom of the text of the first two extends throughout 
the clause, and Sang. 15 clearly shows its independence. 


: 6. Greek, cuvnrGov €Ovn 7oAAa opodpa els Tapa- 
Takev 

Reg. Sang. 4, collegerunt se gentes multae ad bellum 

Sang. 15, congretata sunt nationes multae valde 


ad pugnam 
The fact that Sang. 15 differently translates the ex- 
pression, mapaxacev €0yy, and does not omit the translation 
of cpedpa, shows that it is not dependent upon Reg. and 
Sang. 4 for its reading in this case. 


20. Greek, ameenrOes TTeuaTL yuav én evOeiav 
_ TopevOeira 
Reg. Sang. 4, prosilisti in casum ruinae nostrae in 
directum 
Sang. 15, prospexisti in ruinam nostram per 


directum iens 
In this example, again, Sang. 15 has abandoned the 
reading of Reg. and Sang. 4, setting forth what is awkward 
Greek in equally awkward Latin. 


20. Greek, erroijrat cot avTa 6 eds eis trLos aiévoy 
Reg. Sang. 4, det tibi Deus benedictionem in aeternus 
Sang. 15, ut faciat tibi illa Deus in excelsis 

aeternus 


Once more the freedom of Reg. and Sang. 4 is noteworthy, 
especially in that they specify the meaning of abva by 
using “benedictionem;” Sang. 15 clearly avoids such 
freedom with the Greek and remains close to the literal 
meaning. 


These instances have shown how Sang. 15 refuses to be 
guided by the text that is in Reg. and Sang. 4, especially in 
those instances when they are too free in the use of the material 
before them. But in a still further way the independence of 
Sang. 15 can be shown, by citing a few of the instances when 
it uses different words to express what seems certain to have 
been the same ground-text: 
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4:12, Greek, TOU un Oovvat els dLapTayny Ta vipa 
2A 
QAUTWY 
Sang. 15, ne det in rapinam filios eorum 
Reg. Sang. 4, ut non daret in direptionem parvulos 
eorum 
8: 30. Greek, amayayelv Spxoy ed Huds 
Sang. 15, aducere super nos juramentum 


Reg. Sang. 4, inducere super nos jusjurandum 
In both of these citations the Latin texts undoubtedly 
came from the identical Greek, but the different prefix 
to the verbs and the different translations of the Greek 
word, Spxoy, are noteworthy, for if Sang. 15 had depended 
on Reg. and Sang. 4 these differences would hardly have 


occurred. 
7:17. Greek, mapevéBaroy év TH avrAvL 
Reg. Sang. 4, castra constituerunt in aulon 
Sang. 15, miserunt se in aulone 


In this instance Sang. 15 does not render the Greek 
as faithfully as the other Mss, However, if it were a 
copy of Reg. and Sang. 4 such a reading would be 
unusual: rather the independence of Sang. 15 is again 


shown. 
2:13. Greek, ov TapaByoy 
Reg. Sang. 4, non praeteries 
Sang. 15, non transgredieris 


Sang. 15 has the more common equivalent for rapaGijon, 
but the other translation also is possible, and the pro- 
babilities are that the two translations were independently 


made, 
A:5. Greek, macas Tas Kopupas TAY dpéwy TAY Wyy- 
ev 
Reg. Sang. 4, omnia cacumina montium excelsorum 
Sang. 15, omnes vertices montium altissimorum 


The fact that Sang. 15 has “vertices” and “altissimorum” 
where Reg. and Sang. 15 respectively have “cacumina” 
and “excelsorum” shows its independence once more. 
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6:21. Greek, éroince woTOv Tois TperPuTEpots 
Reg. Sang. 4, fecit coenam senioribus 
Sang. 15, fecit epulum senioribus 


It is possible that Sang. 15 considered “coenam” too 
weak for the Greek, worov; “epulum” at any rate is a 
stronger term. But as with all these examples here we 
again have evidence that the editor who made Sang. 15 
did not strictly depend upon’ the text of the older 
version. 

Finally, passing mention should be made of the corruptions 
and misreadings in the text of Sang. 15. In 2:2, for the 
Greek, To puoripiov tis Bovdjs avrov, “the secret of his 
counsel”, Sang. 15 very peculiarly reads, “sacramentum regni sui.” 
For one thing, this is indubitable proof that Sang. 15 was 
taken from the Greek rather than from the Hebrew, for the 
scribe apparently mistook or misread To suvoTijpiov, and trans- 
lated it in its theological sense. Also, he misread ovAjzs, 
and both of these errors could come from no other than a 
Greek source. In 5:2 where the Greek has vis wapanias, 
Sang. 15, uses the peculiar word “parfalias,” although in 5: 22 
Sang. 15 translates tapadias correctly. Consequently, in 5:2 
apparently a local corruption caused him to misunderstand 
the word, and he therefore transliterated it. In 5:1, for 
oxavoada, Sang. 15 has “tabernacula,” and in 6:21, it reads 
“ecclesia” for Tig éxkAyoias, another instance where the theo- 
logical bias of the scribe seems to come to the fore. A 
considerable number of such illustrations could be added to 
this list to show the inferior quality of many of the variants 
of Sang. 15, and in this matter of corruptious the text of 
Sang. 15 has fared worse than Reg. and Sang. 4. However, 
by these variants this important fact receives additional con- 
firmation: that Sang. 15 was an independent translation of the 
Greek. 

For a summary of Sang. 15 this may be said: (1) it is an 
independent translation of the Greek, at least not a copy of 
any known manuscript of the Old Latin, and the text of Reg. 
and Sang. 4 in places has been used as a model: (2) its Greek 
source was the text of the recension of which Ms. 58 is a 
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survivor, and perhaps where this text was uncertain, comparison 
was made with a text of the recension in the uncial codices, 
and in places with a text represented by the recension of 
Mss. 19 and 108; and (3) it is a translation of a later date 
than that represented by the ancestor of Reg. and Sang. 4; 
on the one hand, because of the fact that it is more slavish in 
its translations we have indication that it came from a later 
time, when the scribes were commencing to hold the text in 
higher reverence; and on the other, the peculiar type of 
corruptions of which it is guilty points to a greater lapse of 
time during which its sources had further opportunities of 
becoming contaminated. 


PECHIANUS 


In the introduction to Judith, Sabatier tells that this manu- 
script, considerably “ decurtatus,” was made for “D. D. Pech, 
S. Pauli Nabonensis Canonicus.” Judging from its variant 
readings, one indeed cannot avoid agreeing that it must be a 
mutilated copy, for 159 of the 340 verses in the book of 
Judith are missing from Pechianus. In a large measure these 
omissions occur in gaps, in which a group of verses are lack- 
ing, so that in the manuscript many of the pages must have 
been damaged or torn out, as is shown by the fact, for example, 
that in the beginning of the manuscript the first chapter and 
three verses of the second are missing. However, oftentimes 
parts of verses are lacking, a phrase or a clause being gone, 
and consequently it seems likely that the text of Pechianus 
was abbreviated in the first place. 

The most striking thing about Pechianus, even as Sabatier 
suggests, is its dependence upon Sang. 15. Of a long list of 
instances that can be brought forward, let us examine a few: 


4:11. Greek, éoTwWOMTa’TO TAS Kepadas 
Pech. Sang. 15, cinere capita sua impleverunt 
Reg. Sang. 4, cinerem posuerunt super capita sua 
Corbeiensis, miserunt cinerem in capita sua 
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The relation between Pech. and Sang. 15, rather than 
between Pech. and any other V. L. Ms. is very obvious 
here, where there is considerable variation in the Old 
Latin. 


:4, Greek, para OnceTat 


Pech, Sang. 15, erunt inrita 
Other V.L., _—_‘frustrabuntur 
The different shade of meaning in “inrita” as against 
“frustrabuntur” is worthy of note, and the fact that Pech. 
and Sang. 15 alone have that reading further establishes 
their relation. 


: 12. Greek, emt THY Kopupyy TOU dpous 


Pech, Sang. 15, ad verticem montis 
Reg. Sang. 15, super cacumen montis 
Corbeiensis, in frontem montis 
The reading of Pech., “ad verticem,” like Sang. 15, as 
against the reading of the other Mss. once more show 
their affiliations, The corruption in Corb. also is note- 
worthy. 


: 17. Greek, doa eueyadoppnudrncey 


Pech. Sang. 15, omnia quaecumque magna superbe 
locutus est 
Reg. Sang. 4, quae magna locutus est — 
Corbeiensis, quaecumque locutus est 
This peculiar circumlocution in which Pech. and Sang. 15 
concur adds a great deal of weight to their relationship, 
for such an expression could hardly be expected by accid- 
ent 


:14. Greek, pydauas aderpol uy TapoyiCeTe 


Pech. Sang. 15, nolite fratres nolite errare et excerbare 
Reg. Sang. 4, nolite fratres nolite exacerbare 
Here, the unattested words, “errare et,” occurring only 
in Pech. and Sang. 15, again show their relation to each 
other. 


14:5. Greek, mp0 0€ TOU Tora TavTA 


Pech. Sang, 15, prius autem quam faciatis haec 
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14:5. Reg. Sang. 4, et antequam faciatis ista 
Corbeiensis, sed antequam faciatis haec 
Here, Pech. and Sang. 15, besides producing a very 
literal translation are once more in verbal agreement. 
“ Antequam” in the other Mss. is apparently a corruption 
of “autem quam.” 


14:19. Greek, we Oe HKOUcAaY 
Pech. Sang. 15, et factum est cum audissent 
Reg. Sang. 4, quod cum audissent 
Corbeiensis, et audierunt 
The unattested appearance of “factum est” in Pech. 
and Sang. 15 is noteworthy, and yet since this expression 
begins a new section in the narrative the use of the 
phrase is perfectly natural. Still one’s attention is called 
to the fact that these two alone read alike. 


15:2. Greek, MevOY KATA TOdTWTOY TOU TAYTIOY 
Pech. Sang. 15, qui staret contra faciem proximi sui 
Reg. Sang. 4, qui staret ante proximum suum 
Corbeiensis, qui constaret contra faciem proximi sui 
All the Old Latin Mss. attest the reading of a personal 
pronoun at the end of this clause, although no Greek Ms. 
has it, the difference between the Mss. is not great, but 
Pech. and Sang. 15 as against the rest literally agree. 


14:15. Greek, ws Oe ovdels érnKkovce dtacTet\as 
Sang. 15, et cum non audiretur post pussilum 
Pech., et cum non audiretur intermissio spatio 
Corbeiensis, et cum non audiret, aperuit 
Reg. Sang. 4, postquam vero nullus respondebat, 
aperuit 


In this instance the literal agreement between Pech. 
and Sang. 15 is not so close, although they do add the 
same idea. It would seem, therefore, that Pech. does not 
slavishly follow the variants of Sang. 15 in all instances. 


From the instances cited above, however, it is fairly certain 
that in the first instance Pech. and Sang. 15 belong to the 
same family, for they alone have many peculiar readings which 
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are unattested by other Old Latin manuscripts. Still it is 
equally evident that at times Pech. has been corrected from 
some other source. In the first place there is evidence that 
this correction was sometimes made from the recension of 
Reg. and Sang. 4; e. g., 


2:4. Greek, devTepoy OvTa pet avrov 
Reg. Sang. 4, qui erat secundus ab eo 
Sang, 15, secundo loco abs se 
Pech. qui erat secundo loco post se 


The reading of Pech. “secundo loco post se,” clearly 
shows the influence of Sang. 15, and yet the reading “qui 
erat” seems to have been inspired by Reg. and Sang. 4. 
This phrase, however, might have fallen out of the text 
of Sang. 15 subsequently to the time of the writing of 
Pech. 


15:4. Greek, Tous aTayyéeANovTes UTEP THY TUYTETE- 
Aer MEV 
Reg. Sang. 4, ut cognosceret de his rebus quae gesta 
erant 
Sang. 15, qui nunciarent de consummatis 
Pech. qui nuntiarent de rebus gestis 


It seems almost certain that the phrase, “de rebus gestis,” 
in Pech, was suggested by the reading of Reg. and Sang. 4, 
and yet the expression, “qui nuntiarent,” seems likely to 
have been suggested by Sang. 15; so that most likely 
Pech. here has a conflate reading of the two recensions. 


5: 23. Greek, Aads ev & ovK ErTe dvvams ovdE KpaTos 
Reg. Sang. 4, populos in quo non est potestas neque 
Sang. 15, est multitudo in qua neque virtus una 
Pech., est populus in quo neque virtus neque 


eis Tapatagéw ioxupay 

virtus in pugna valida 

neque potestas est in pugna forte 
potestas est in pugna 
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The thing to note here is that Pech. prefers the reading 
of Reg. and Sang. 4 in translating Aads, and omits the 
unattested word, “una;” which is in Sang. 15; otherwise 
its order is the same as in Sang. 15. This certainly looks 
as if in Pech. we have an attempt to improve the reading 
of Sang. 15 by using the other text. 


16: 18. Greek, qvixa exafapicOn (Mss. 19, 44, 71, 74, 
76, 106, 236 add dé after jvica) 
Reg. Sang. 4, et postquam mundatus est 
Sang. 15, mox autem purificatus est 
Pech., et postquam purificatus est 
Here is an obvious case in which Pech. has a conflate 
reading of the other two texts, having taken “et post- 
quam” from Reg. and Sang. 4, and “purificatus est” from 
Sang. 15. 


16: 25. Greek, ouK iy étt 6 éexpoBav 
Reg. Sang. 4, non fuit adhuc qui in timore mitteret 
Sang. 15, non erat iam qui perturbaret 
Pech., non fuit ultra qui perturbaret 


Again Pech. presents a conflate reading, “fuit” having 
come from Reg. and Sang. 4, while “qui perturbaret” 
shows the influence of Sang. 15 again. 

On the other hand, Pech. seems also to have been corrected 
by comparison with the Greek; e. g., 


2:5. Greek, 6 Bacirevs 6 péyas 6 KUpLOS TagNs Ths Yns 
Reg. Sang. 4, rex magnus universae terrae Dominus 
Sang. 15, rex magnus Dominus orbis terrae 
Pech., rex magnus Dominus omnis terrae 


Of course it is not possible to say whether the cor- 
ruption in Sang. 15 of “orbis” for “omnis” occurred 
before Pech. was made or later; if it was later, Pech. 
very obviously corrected the corruption from the Greek. 


14: 16. Greek, peta KAaVOMOU Kal rTevarymoU cat Bons 
laxupas 
Reg. Sang. 4, cum lacrymis et luctu 
Sang. 15, cum fletu magno 
Pech., cum fletu et gemitu et ulalato magno 
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The omission from Sang. 15, Pech. supplied from the 
Greek rather than from Reg. and Sang. 4. 


3. Greek, Toré oi viot Iopand ras avnp moNemoTys 
e& avTav : 

Reg. Sang. 4, tunc filiorum Israel omnis vir bellator 

Sang: 4, tunc filii Israel et omnis bellator eorum 

Pech., tunc filii Israel omnis vir bellator eorum 


Two things in this instance show that Pech. likely was 
corrected from the Greek: no authority was found in the 
Greek for the word, “et,” appearing in Sang. 15, so it 
was not retained; and the omission of “vir” was rectified. 
The Greek rather than Reg., and Sang. 4 has been used 
for reference, because if the latter had been used one 
would expect a different result. 


: 20. Greek, EK TONE MIT OMLEV 
Reg. Sang. 4, expugnabimus 
Sang. 15, debellamus 
Pech. debellabimus 


The correction of the tense of the verb used by Sang. 15, 
if indeed it is a conscious correction, certainly must have 
been suggested by the Greek. 


16. Greek, Kat jv KateTiOuuos cpodpa 
Reg. Sang. 4, quia erat cupiens valde 
Sang. 15, quia erat concupiscens valde 
Pech. et erat concupiscens valde 


In general here again the relation between Pech. and 
Sang. 15 is obvious, but the fact that Pech. reads “et” 
for “quia” can be explained only by supposing that it 
was influenced by the Greek text. 


13. Greek, Kal TapeyevovTo 
Reg. Sang. 4, et venerunt 
Sang. 15, qui cum venissent 
Pech. qui cum convenissent 


It seems very likely that in this instance Pech. took 
the prefix for its verb from the Greek. 
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5:21. Greek, OUK €oTW avopuia 
Reg. Sang. 4, non est iniquitas 
Sang. 15, est justitia 
Pech., non est injustitia 


This exemple also is noteworthy, for it seems certain 
that Pech. used Sang. 15 as a source, but not liking the 
positive form in Sang. 15, followed the Greek, using the 
word “justitia,” from Sang. 15, as a suggestion for the 
translation, “injustitia.” 


There are, of course, instances in which Pech. does not 
read with any of the Old Latin Mss., instances when cor- 
ruptions have crept into te text: e. g., in 6:3, for pvcera: it 
alone of the Old Latin has “defendet,’ a reading which the 
context may allow, but which certainly is unattested. In 10:9, 
by a scribal error it has “ut eam,” where all the rest of the 
Old Latin Mss. correctly read “ut exeam.” In 4:11, for avjp 
it reads “viventis,” apparently a corruption of “juventis,” the 
variant in Sang. 15. In 5: 22, it translates cuvyxea: with the 
words, “interficere debere,” and in 14:5, in an equally peculiar 
way it translates avriAaGéoOa with the words, “ut opem feras.” 
Rather a large number of similar corruptions exist, and indicate 
therefore that the manuscript was not done with too great care. 

Concerning Pechianus, then, it seems probable that it belongs 
primarily to the recension of Sang. 15. It is equally probable 
that the scribe had other Mss. before him, and where the 
reading of Sang. 15 seemed doubtful or unsuitable he used 
one of these other texts for comparison. The text of Reg. 
and Sang. 4 and the Greek (apparently the uncial text) were 
the recensions thus referred to. This would make Pechianus 
the most recent version we have so far discussed. 


CORBEIENSIS 7 


Sabatier, in writing about this manuscript in his introduction 
to the Book of Esther, says that it is about 500 years old, 


that is, a manuscript of the 12th or 13th Century, and in the 
3* 
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introduction to Judith he says that it is clearly written, how- 
ewer being from a late time. 

As to the text in general, one of the first things one notices 
is the frequent omission of phrases and clauses. There are at 
least fifty verses in which part of the verse, often amounting 
to one-fourth or more, is lacking. These omissions are scattered 
through the entire book. For instance, taking the tenth chapter 
as a random illustration, of its 606 words 205 are missing; 
the chapter has twenty-three verses, and in the text of Corb. 
nine of them are partly lacking, the average amount being 
between one-fourth and one-third of the verse. In these nine 
cases we find only four attested by other Mss., one by the 
Vulgate, one by Ms. 106 and two by Ms. 71. In these omissions 
no particularly important material is left out, and the main 
movement of the narrative is kept up; so it would seem that 
these omissions are due to a determination on the part of the 
editor to put forth an abridged edition. 

First, as to the relation between Corb. and the various 
Greek manuscripts, it is noteworthy that it agrees with the 
readings of Ms. 58 in only a few instances; e. g., 


5:14. Greek, els OOov Dua 
Ms. 58, eis Spos TO Dua. (So also in some of 
the A—MSS) 
Corbeiensis, in monte Sina 


Other V. L., in viam Sina 
The general knowledge of the scribe may have caused 
him to write “monte” instead of “viam;” still, the relation 
between Corb. and Ms. 58 is interesting. 


13:14. Greek, aiveire Tov Oeov aivetre, aiveire Tov Oedv 
Ms. 58, aivetre Tov Beov nuav 
Corbeiensis laudate Deum nostrum 


Reg. Sang. 4, laudateDeum,laudateDominumnostrum 
Sang. 15, Pech. laudate Deum nostrum laudate Deum 
The text of the Greek very likely has been enlarged 
through dittography; still, most of the Old Latin Mss. 
attest that reading in some measure; but Corb. reads the 
same as Ms. 58. 
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4:6. Ms. 58 has Edcaxeiu where the rest of the Greek reads 
Iwaxiu; Corb. and the Vulgate read, “Eliachim,” and 
the other Old Latin Mss. have “Joachim.” But here the 
Vulgate may have influenced the reading found in Corb. 


The other instances in which Ms. 58 and Corb. seem to 
agree are in the omission of a word or a phrase (cf. 7: 23; 
7:22; 13:7). However, these instances are of relative un- 
importance, and since each of these two Mss. has a much 
longer list of omissions in which the other does not concur, 
the few agreements can not be given undue emphasis. As for 
the instances cited above, the second one only seems to be a 
clear case. For in the first, the variant may have come from 
one of the A-Mss. as well as from the reading of Ms. 58, and 
in the third case Corb. more likely got “Eliachim” from the 
Vulgate than from Ms. 58. So the instance in 13:14 is the 
only one in which a real comparison exists between the 
readings of Corb. and of Ms. 58, and yet the common habit 
‘of the editor of Corb. might have lead him to abbreviate his 
translation in a case where the Greek certainly has unnecessary 
repetition, One is inclined to take this attitude toward the 
relation existing between Corb. and Mss. 58, because Ms. 58 
has a very long list of variants which Corb. does not attest,’ 
and question therefore immediately arises about the few in- 
stances in which there seems to be a relation. 

Practically the same can be said about the relation between 
Corb. and Mss. 19 and 108. A few passages seem to show 
a comparison: 


10:3. Greek, pupw Taxel 
Mss. 19 and 108, xadw wayei 
Corbeiensis, ungento bono 
Other V.L.,  ungento spisso 
Vulgate, myro optimo 


Here Corb. certainly gives the same reading as Mss. 19 
and 108, and the Vulgate can hardly be considered an 
influence; although the fact that the Vulgate did not 


1 Of.e. g., 2:2; 3:8; 5:2, 11; 6:5; 7:82; 8:9, 11; 10:20; 11:11, 18; 
12:8, 7; 14:13; 15:5; 16:24 &c. 
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attest “spisso” might have been an influence to the scribe 
of Corb. to use “bono.” 


3:3. Ms. 58 adds to the Greek, was apyos 
Mss. 19 and 108 add, Tas TOTOS LOY 
Reg. and Sang. 4 read, universus ager 
Corbeiensis reads, omnis locus noster 


Here again some of the Mss. of the A-group have the 
same variant as Mss. 19 and 108. However, Corb. reads 
with the Mss. of the A-group very rarely; so the facts 
are contradictory. At any rate, the reading of Corb. in 
this instance seems certain to have been suggested by 
one of these cursive groups, more probably by Mss. 19 
and 108. 


However uncertain may be the relation of Corb. to the 
various Mss., or groups of Mss., dealt with above, a much 
greater degree of certainty exists concerning the relation 
between Corb. and the Mss. of the B-group (i. e., Mss. 44, 71, 
74, 76, 106, 107, 236). B. g, 


8: 25. Greek, eVXANLTTITWMEV KUPiM TH Dew NUwY 
Mss. 44 and 106, evyapirricwuev TH Oe@ mov 
Corbeiensis, gratias agamus Deo noster 
Reg. Sang.4and 15, gratias agamus et placeamus Deo 

nostro 


In the first place, the reading of Reg. Sang. 4 and 15 
is longer than the Greek, and the shortened reading of 
Corb. reproduces the variant of Mss. 44 and 106 rather 
than the standard Greek. 


8: 22. Greek, THs yas 
Mss, 44 and106, tis yis quov 
Corbeiensis, terrae nostrae 


Other V.L., terrae 


9:3. Greek, Ouyarépas 
Mss.44 and 106, @uyarépas adtay 
Corbeiensis, filias eorum 


Other V.L., _ filias 


ASe 11. 
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Greek, KaTa To éxOav 
Codex B, KaTa TOV EXOGY nuoOv 
Corbeiensis, de inimicis nostris 


Other L. V., adversus inimicis 


In these last few illustrations the additions to the text 


of 


Codex B or to the Mss: of the B-group have been 


> attested by Corb. in each case. A few such might be 
dismissed, but they can be duplicated many times; e. g., 


me Di. 


ane 


6:14. 


EVE 5. 


Greek, apyous avrov 
Mss.44 and 106, apyous 
Corbeiensis, agros 

Other Old Latin, agros illorum 


Greek, Taon TH TTPATLA auvTou 
Mss,44and 106, zaon TH oTparia 
Corbeiensis, omni militae 
Other Old Latin, omni militae suae 


Greek, emt TOUS apxXovras THS TOAEWS AUTOV 
Mss. 44.and 106, ét Tovs apxovras THs TONEWS 
Corbeiensis, ad principes civitatis 
Other Old Latin, ad principes civitatis suae 


Greek, - SoOjrovra co. els Oe Spor 
Mss. 44nd 106, doOjcovrat eis OAeBpoyr (also so in Ms.55) 
Corb.(Sang.15), dabuntur in perditionem 


Reg. Sang. 4,  dabuntur tibi in perditionem 


These few citations illustrate a very characteristic relation 
between Corb. and Mss. of the B-group, especially Mss. 44 and 
106, and it is especially with reference to the omissions that 
this similarity obtains.t However, these cursive Mss. make 
many omissions which Corb. does not attest; so it can not be 
stated that Corb. solely depended upon this textual tradition 
for its variant readings. The most likely explanation of the 
lack of agreement in all particulars is that these Mss. have 
been further corrupted subsequently to the time when Corb. 
or its ancestor, was written. Since the time, also, the ancestor 
of the cursive Mss. with which the recension in Corb. was 


1 Of. also such variants as in 8:2; 10:6, 20; 11:1, 2, 3. 22; 14:5, 16. 
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compared, could easily have been corrupted in a further way; 
so that the transmission of the Greek cursive Mss., as well 
as the history of the immediate ancestors of Corb., may account 
for the lack of complete harmony between these two recensions. 
- However, with reference to the wider relation between Corb. 
and the Greek, it seems, inasmuch as there are some instances 
where Corb. was contaminated by variants of Ms. 58 and of 
Mss. 19 and 108, and possibly by variants of the Mss. of the 
A-group, that its text is very composite, and that somewhere 
in its history it has suffered considerable contamination from 
a number of textual traditions. 

Passing on to the relation between Corb. and the other Old 
Latin Mss., the instances already cited in the previous pages 
have pointed to the fact that there is little in common between 
them, for the readings of Corb. have almost continually varied 
from the rest of the Old Latin. And so it is as a matter of 
fact throughout the entire book; e. g., 


4:11. Greek, TO Ouvotactipiov caxkw TepréPadov 
Reg. Sang. 4, cooperuerunt altare cilicio 
Sang. 15, Pech., altare cilicio operuerunt 
Corbeiensis, aram operuerunt cilicio ; 
The appearance of the word, “aram,” in the text of 
Corb. gives pretty clear evidence that Corb. is independent 
of the rest of the Old Latin. 


15:3. Greek, ot wapeuPeBrAyKoTEs ev TH Openh 
Reg. Sang. 4, qui castra collocaverunt 
Sang. 15, Pech., qui posuerunt castra in montibus 
Corbeiensis, qui extraicientes in montana 
The word, “extraicientes,” no doubt an error for “castra 
icientes,” again shows that Corb. is unrelated to the other 
Old Latin Mss. 


6:1. Greek, Tov Onuou adropirwy 
Corbeiensis, populi Allophylorum 
Other V.L., —_ populis alienigenarium 
The transliterated word, “Allophylorum,” shows that 
Corb. was taken from the Greek, and apparently no Old 
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Latin Mss. were at hand, at least none from which Corb. 
could get a translation of a\AoPvAwv. 


4:5. Greek, dT TpocHatus jv TA Tedia adTaY TeOe- 
, 
plioueva 
Corbeiensis, quia rescindentes campum illorum erant 
demensi 
Other V.L., quia nuper erant campi eorum demessi 


Once more, if Corb. were dependent on one of the Old 
Latin Mss., it would not have made the mistake of having 
“rescindentes” for “nuper erant.” 


7: 3.. Greek, mapevéBadov év TH avAGM TANTLOV 
Corbeiensis, commiserunt ad populum cura 
Reg. Sang. 4, applicuerunt se in aulonam secus 
Sang. 15, miserunt se in aulone justa 


The peculiar mistranslation of which Corb. is here 
guilty again shows that it is independent of the other 
Old Latin versions. 


13: 2. Greek, ved cipOn de Iovdi8 porn 
Corbeiensis, et erat Judith sola 
Other V.L.,  derelecta est autem sola Judith 
Here it almost seems that Corb. depended upon a source 
entirely different from anything we have, but at any rate 
it is clear that the other Old Latin versions did not 
affect it. 


So then, as to the relation between Corb. and the other 
Old Latin Mss.1 the evidence points very clearly to the fact 
that Corb. represents a different recension altogether. On the 
whole its deviation from the standard Greek is not great 
enough to suppose that its Greek source also was an unknown 
recension, although it does have a considerable number of 
variants that are unattested. However, its relation to the 
cursive Mss. of the B-group, and especially to Mss. 44 and 
106, is sufficient to suppose that its Greek source was some 
manuscript out of this recension, and that it is a new trans- 
lation of this source independent of all the rest of the Old 


1 Cf, also, 1:10; 2:18; 3:2, 10; 7:3, 6; 8:29; 10:8: 12: 6; 16: 23. 
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Latin, at least independent of those Old Latin recensions that 
still survive. 

Finally, it must be emphasized that, although Corb. may be 
independent of the Old Latin, it shows unmistakable traces of 
having been compared with the Vulgate. The other Old Latin 
Mss. have shown no sign of such a comparison, but in Corb. 
evidence can” be found in almost every verse. To illustrate: 


3:8. Greek, Ta Ghon avtav e&éxove 
Sang. 15, templa eorum excidit 
Corbeiensis, excidit lucos eorum 
Vulgate, lucos eorum excidit 


Although “lucos” is a better translation of the Greek 
than “templa,” still it is noteworthy that Corb. and the 
Vulgate read alike (the other V. L. Mss. have omitted the 
expression). 


5:19. Greek, ov duermapnoav exet (Mss. 44 and 106 
omit éxe?) 
Reg. Sang. 4, qua dispersi sunt ibi 
Corb., Vulg., qua dispersi fuerunt 
Here apparently the reading of Mss. 44 and 106 seems 
to have been influential in the omission of “ibi,’ but also 
the tense of the verb establishes a connection between 
Corb. and the Vulgate. 


8:4. Greek, pivas Téegoapas 
Other V.L., mensibus quatuor 
Corb., Vulg., | mensibus sex. 


The fact that Corb. and the Vulgate alone read, “sex,” 
makes it probable that they are related. 


8: 23. Greek, peta THs GBoa mou Kal ev Tats ME pas 
Other V.L., cum ancilla me et in diebus 
Corbeiensis, cum abra mea in diebus enim quinque 
Vulgate, cum abra mea in diebus quinque 


The peculiar word, “abra,” unknown to the Latin, and 
a transliteration of the Greek makes it very probable 
once more that Corb. and the Vulgate have been compared, 
as the addition of the word, “quinque” also shows. 


11: 


12: 


14: 


16: 
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12. Greek, eriBareiv Tois KTHVETW 
Other V.L., —injicere manus jumentis 
Corbeiensis, interficere pecora 
Vulgate, ut interficiant pecora 


The appearance of “pecora” in both Corb. and the 
Vulgate indicates their connection, and the use of the 
same verb, although they use different forms of “interficio,” 
also adds to the likelihood of their being related. 


13. Greek, Mn OpynTaTo On 7 TaLdioKy 4 Kady alTy 
Other V.L., non pigeat puellam bonam 
Corb., Vulg., non revereatur bona puella 
6. Greek, €€eXUO TO Tvevua avTOU 
Other V.L., —_resolutus est spiritus eius 
Corb., Vulg., aestuavit anima eius 
19. Greek, eis avaOuna TO Ged EdwxKe 
Reg. Sang. 4,  dedit in consecrationem Domino 
Corbeiensis, in oblivium anathema 
Vulgate, in anathema oblivionis 


In each of these last three instances the relation between 
Corb. and the Vulgate is so apparent that there can be 
no doubt about their having influenced each other. In 
the following passages it is perhaps possible to see on 
which side the comparing was done. 


: 15. Greek, A Bow 6 tov ToOovr cat Xappls vios 


Medxujr 
Other V. L., | Chabris filius Gothoniel et Charmis 
filius Melchiel 


Corbeiensis, Carmi qui et Gothoniel et Charu filius 
Machiel 
Vulgate, Charmi qui et Gothoniel 


Here, if the Vulgate were dependent on Corb. then the 
omission of the last phrase would be unintelligible, for 
St. Jerome’ rarely makes such omissions when his source 
is clear. But, rather, Corb. accepted the testimony of 
the Vulgate as against the Greek that Gothoniel was the 
son of Charmi, i, e, Xapuis, and then added the last 
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clause according to his Greek source, avoiding, however, 
the double use of the name, “Charmis,” hence the corrupt, 


“Charu.” 
12:16. Greek, ekerrn 7) Kapoia Ondogdepvou em’ auTe@Vv 
Kat exarevOn 4 Wuxn 
Other V.L., — expavit cor Olofernes in ea et commota 
est anima 
Corbeiensis, concussum est cor Olofernes in ea et 
commota est anima 
Vulgate, cor autem Holofernes concussum est 


Again, if the Vulgate were dependent upon Corb. one 
would not expect to find it omitting the last clause, but 
rather Corb. more probably depended upon its Greek source, 
taking the suggestion; “concussum est,” from the Vulgate. 


13:15. Greek, APXLTT paTnyou Ouvaews 
Reg. Sang. 4 and 15, principis virtutis 
Corbeiensis, principis militae virtutis 
Vulgate, principis militae 


Here Corb. gives itself away, for its reading is clearly 
a conflate of the Greek and the Vulgate. So that it 
would seem that Corb. had been contaminated by the 
Vulgate, rather than the contrary being true. 

In summarizing the relationships of the Corbeiensis manu- 
script, then, several facts should be noted: (1) it seems to be 
an independent translation of the Greek, in which the readings 
of several Greek recensions appear, but among which the 
recension of the B-Mss. seems to be the dominant text; (2) it 
is a considerably abbreviated recension; (3) it is independent 
of any Old Latin Mss. known at the present time; and (4) it 
has been compared with the Vulgate in an extensive fashion, 
in this respect being unique in that it is the only Old Latin 
version which shows the influence of the Vulgate. 


SUMMARY OF THE OLD LATIN 


The Old Latin manuscripts of Judith fall into three recensions, 
Reg. and Sang. 4 forming one, Sang. 15 and Pech. belonging 
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to the second, and Corb. being the third. These three recensions 
are largely independent. Although there is evidence of some 
contamination between the first and second, they nevertheless 
are sufficiently different to make it necessary to suppose that 
they represent two distinct translations. The third, the recension 
of Corbeiensis, seems to have been entirely independent of the 
other two, and has a special charateristic, which the others 
lack, in being rather extensively compared with the Vulgate. 
There is indubitable evidence that all three recensions were 
made from the Greek; the first depended largely on a text 
akin to the recension found in cursive Ms. 58, which it rendered 
with some degree of freedom; the second, exercising greater 
care in the matter of literal exactness, depended to a larger 
extent on Ms. 58, with some corruptions from the text of 
Mss. 19 and 108; and the third, critically the least dependable, 
is a mixed text in which the Uncials and the variants of the 
B-Mss. figured mostly, with contaminations from some of the 
other Greek recensions and from the Vulgate. 

This being the case, it is necessary to point out once more 
that such a term as “Old Latin Version” must be used with 
greater care than heretofore, for in Judith there are at least 
three “Old Latin” versions, and their family differences are 
of such critical importance that in future textual studies, in 
which the Old Latin plays a part, it will be as important as 
it has become in the case of the Greek to distinguish between 
these recensions. 


) FET 
THE VULGATE 


St. Jerome writes as follows in his preface to the Book of 
Judith: “Liber Judith inter Hagiographa legitur . . . Chaldaeo 
sermone conscriptus inter historias computatur. Sed quia 
hune librum Synodus Nicaena in numero Sanctarum Scrip- 
turarum legitur computisse, acquievi postulatione vestrae, imo 
exactioni, et sepositis occupationibus quibus vehementur 
arcetabar, huic unam lucubratiunculum dedi, magis sensum e 
sensu quam ex verbo verbum transferens. Multorum codicum 
varietatem vitiosissimam amputavi; sola ea, quae intelligentia 
integra in verbis Chaldaeis invenire potui, Latinis expressi.” 
It would appear, then, that from the large number of defective 
manuscripts in existence in his time he selected an Aramaic 
document for the source of the translation now to be found 
in the Vulgate. Indirectly, this statement adds confirmation 
to Origen’s remark, already referred to, that the Book of 
Judith did not exist in the Hebrew Apocrypha, for if the 
Hebrew original had been in existence, Jerome would certainly 
have used it in preference to a later version. 

From the negative point of view, we can say with a fairly 
good degree of assurance that Jerome did not make his 
translation from the Greek, and in so far it may be probable 
that he did make it from the “Chaldee.” A superficial 
comparison between the Vulgate and the Greek shows that 
‘the common judgment that there was no relation between 
them is unquestionably correct. For, of the 340 verses in the 
Greek text the Vulgate omits 42 entirely and large parts of 
45 more. In the remaining verses the Vulgate agrees with 
the Greek more or less closely only about one half of the 
time, and literally reproduces the material in the Greek in 
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relatively few instances. As for the rest of the book, about 
one-third in amount, the same trend of narrative can be 
recognized, sometimes abbreviated (as in 7:23; 8:9f.; 9:14; 
11:13; &c.), and sometimes expanded (as in 6:21; 6:3; 8: 34; 
&c.), but on the whole the method of expression and the order 
of the words is so completely changed in the Vulgate that it 
is hard to believe that it came from the Greek. For example, 
in the introductory verses of the book one may find a very 
typical instance of the way in which the Vulgate commonly 
compares with the Greek: 


*EKrous dwoexatou ti¢ BaciXelas 
NaBovyodovordp, Os éBacirevcey 
év Nwevy TH Tode TH meyadn forum, 
év Tals juepas Appakad, os Arphaxad itaque, rex Medi- 
éBacirtevcey Mijdwy év ExBaravors subjugaverunt multas gentes 
Kat wxodouncev er ExBaravwy — imperio suo, et ipse aedificavit 


\ id , ’ , ow. . . 
Kat KUKAW TetXyn €K ALOwY civitatem potentissimam,quam 
Aehakevuévwy, fs TAATOS appellavit Ecbatanis, ex 
TNXOV TpLov KQL Elo AnKOS lapidibus quadratis et fectis, 


TX OV &&, Kal éroincey TO tryos*  fecit muros eius in latitudinem 
Tou Teixous mHx@v éBdoujxovra, cubitorum septuaginta, 

Kal TO TAGATOS aUTOU et in altitudinem 

TNXOV TEVTIKOVTA cubitorum triginti. 


(* Codex A reads, pAjKos) 


Finally in the fifth verse of the first chapter the Vulgate 
inserts what it omitted in the first; the narrative goes on as 
follows: 


Kal émoincev TONEMOY Anno igitur duodecimo regni sui 
év Tais jpyepars 6 Bactdevs Nabuchodonossorrex Assyriorum, 
NaBovyodovocop rposBacréa qui regnabat in Ninive civitate 
Appagtad ev 7@ wedin TO me- Magna, pugnavit contra Arphaxad 
yaw TovTd éoTw év ois et obtinuit eum in campo magno 
optos Payav. qui appellatur Ragau. 


Now of course, the transposition of the first couple of lines 
of the book to a later verse is in itself no great novelty, and 
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if that were all, not much could be said; but the entire 
structure of the introduction has been made over, and although 
the same general idea obtains, still almost every detail is in 
some way changed, so that it is almost a certainty that the 
Latin before us was not taken from this Greek. 

Furthermore, the Vulgate adds 32 verses (e. g., 4: 12—14; 
5: 15—19; 6:16—18; 7:19—22; 8:24f.; 9:7—9; 14:9f. &c.), 
which are unattested by Greek or Latin. This material as a 
matter of fact adds nothing new in sense, but merely enlarges 
on the topic under discussion. However, in these passages 
one frequently finds Semitic idioms so baldly translated that 
is seems certain that they were rendered direct from a Semitic 
text; for when one finds such unmistakable Semitic expressions 
in the additions it is likely that they come from a source 
which was Semitic. HE. g., 


2:26. Here the Vulgate has the expression, “occidit 
in ore gladii,” and in 15:6, “persecuti sunt eos in ore 
gladii.” The expression, “in (i. ¢., with) the mouth of the 
sword,” is unmistakable, and literally translates what a 
Semitic document would have. 


5:20 (5:24). The Vulgate has, “quoniam tradens tradet 
illos Deos eorum tibi et subjugati erunt sub jugo potentiae 
tuae.” Especially the words, “tradens tradet,” attract 
attention, since they represent a very common idiom used 
in a number of the Semitic languages. 


5: 18 (5:22). The Vulgate reads, “cum recessissent a 
via quam dederat illis Deus ut ambularent in ea.” Two 
things are to be noted here: the common Semitic word 
order in “quam dederat illis Deus,” having the verb and 
pronominal suffix precede the subject; and the idiom, 
“quam ....in ea,” in which we have a literal translation 
of the word order which several Semitic languages use 
in order to express, “in which.” 


Likewise in other places (see also 9:14; 1:7; 8:26; 
4: 3; 5:14) one may find expressions which have such an 
unmistakable tone of the Semitic that one is forced to 
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the conclusion that they were taken directly from a Semitic 
document, and certainly not from the Greek. 


So, because of the many differences that are to be noted 
between the Vulgate and the Greek, differences in the amount 
of the text and in the manner of expression, and because 
of the peculiar type of idiom which occurs with frequency 
throughout the Vulgate, the possibility of the Vulgate having 
been taken from the Greek can be dismissed as very un- 
likely. Then, if we may believe Jerome, the source was an 
Aramaic manuscript. 


However, with reference to this source of the Vulgate, the 
common judgment since Fritzsche’s time has been that Jerome 
produced a hasty and abridged paraphrase of the Old Latin. 
But if this contention is true, then the additions, just referred 
to, were added by him arbitrarily. But Jerome, when he is 
not translating, always uses a very idiomatic Latin; why then, 
would he in these instances, when he had no source to depend 
upon, fall into the use of such atrocious Latin as has lately 
been pointed out? On the contrary, is it not more likely 
that he was rendering the Aramaic version, which itself had 
these additions and in which such idioms would appear? This 
material—“Homeletical additions,” Professor Porter defines 
it1—is of the character one should expect in an Aramaic 
version written for circulation among the later Jews. and 
reminds one of the Aramaic Targums with its pious references 
to the history of the race and to the religious customs of the 
Jews. Now, since there is no reliable evidence that Jerome 
depended upon the Old Latin, it might be well to consider 
with genuine seriousness his statement that he depended upon 
the “Chaldee” despite the fact that there has been a tendency 
in recent years to discredit St. Jerome at every point.* 


1 For a complete discussion of the character of these additions, see, 
F. C. Porter, art. on Judith, Hasting’s, Dictionary of the Bible, Vol. H, 
pp. 822—824, 

2 A lengthy discussion on the inaccuracies of St. Jerome may be 
found in a monogram by Alfred Schmidtke, Newe Fragmente und Unter- 
suchungen, in Harnack & Schmidt, Texte und Untersuchungen, Vol. 37, 


pp. 253 ff. 
4 
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Moreover, with reference to this judgment that the Vulgate 
is a paraphrase of the Old Latin, in the discussion of the 
Old Latin Mss. it was shown that Corbeiensis alone was 
affiliated with the Vulgate, and that it is dependent on the 
Vulgate rather than vice versa. To this general statement, 
that only Corb. is related to the Vulgate there is one ex- 
ception, which occurs in Judith’s hymn of praise (16: 2—17), 
and it is this passage in which Cowley finds his principal 
reasons for supposing the Vulgate to be related to the Old 
Latin.! In these verses Corb. has almost no affiliations with 
the Vulgate, while Reg. and Sang. 4 frequently attest the vari- 
ants of the Vulgate, E. g. 

In 16:2 Reg. and Sang. 4 agree with the Vulgate in render- 
ing évapudcacbe as “modolamini,” Sang. 15 has “cantate,” and 
Corb., “facite.” In 16:5 they have “incensurum se” for 
eumpyoew, and later in the verse they have “occisurum” for 
avadelv; in the respective places Sang. 15 has “succendere” 
and “occidere,” and Corb. has “ut incederet” and “ut inter- 
ficeret.” In 16:10 The Vulgate and Reg. and Sang. 4 again 
agree in reading “constantiam” for Tyv ToAuav, while Sang. 15 
and Corb. read “audaciam.” In 16:12, for xatexévrycay the 
three have “compunxerunt,” while Sang. 15 and Corb. read 
“interfecerunt.” In nearly every verse of the Song some such 
similarity may be pointed out between the Vulgate and Reg. 
and Sang. 4, while the similarities between the Vulgate 
and Corb. are very small in number and never of a striking 
nature. * 

At first one might be inclined to think that in this passage 
the text of the Vulgate and that of Reg. and Sang.4 had 
been compared, but a closer examination of the variant read- 
ings of these two recensions shows that such is not the case. 
There are as many instances, practically speaking, in which 
the Vulgate fails to attest the readings of Reg. and Sang. 4 
as when it does. To illustrate, in 16:3, for é« ye.pos Tov 

1 A, KE. Cowley, in Charles’ Apogrypha and Pseudepigrapha of the O. T., 
Vol. I, p. 244. 

1 The variants of Corb. and the Vulgate seem to agree only in 16: 4; 
Te Lose 
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KaTadwwKovTay we the Vulgate reads, “de manu omnium inimi- 
corum nostrorum,” while the other two read, “de manibus 
persequentium me.” In 16:4, for év uvpiact dvvayews ado 
the Vulgate reads, “in multitudine fortitudinis suae,” Reg. 
and Sang. 4 read, “in millibus exercitus sui,” and Corb., “in 
millia virtutum starum.” In 16:5, for oxvrevoa Reg. and 
Sang. 4 have “spoliaturum,” the Vulgate reads “in captivi- 
tatem,” so also Sang. 15, and Corb. has “in praeda.” Finally, 
one more illustration from 16:9: 


Greek, OujAOev 6 akwakns TOV Tpaxnrov avToU 
Reg. Sang. 4, amputavit pugione cervicem eius 
Vulgate, amputavit gladius caput eius 

Sang. 15, divisit pugio cervicem illus 


Corbeiensis, transivit gladius cervicem eius 


This instance makes it hard to see how the Vulgate could 
have been influenced by the Old Latin. To hold such a 
conclusion would be a confusing process; one would have to 
say that it got “amputavit” from the recension of Reg. and 
Sang. 4, “gladius” from Corb., a different recension, and finally, 
that “caput” was taken from an altogether different source, 
or that Jerome himself was responsible for that variation. The 
fact of the matter is that Jerome’s translation of the Song 
is probably an independent one. A song or psalm, or any 
bit of poetry for that matter, is less likely to suffer corruption 
in the process of transmission than plain narrative; partly 
because of the fact that its metrical and rhythmic elements 
will longer adhere to memory, and also because it is usually 
expressed in such terse phraseology that a great deal of 
variation is impossible. Consequently, the part of the book 
of Judith that would be most constant would no doubt be this 
very section, and hence Jerome in translating his source could 
very conceivably have many points in common with these other 
translations, without necessarily having depended upon them. 
So although there are some interesting comparisons between 
the Vulgate and the text of Reg. and Sang. 4, still there are 
just as many instances, equally striking, in which their readings 


do not correspond; as a result it is hardly probable that 
Ax 
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from this short poem one can obtain much evidence to support the 
contention that the Vulgate was dependent upon the Old Latin. 

Aside from the general considerations already pointed out, 
that the Vulgate comes from a Semitic source, there is con- 
crete evidence that this Semitic source was Aramaic. In the 
Aramaic one of the most constant features is the use of the 
particle "7. In a translation the occurrence of this word will 
often escape notice, especially where it expresses the genitive 
relationship, and oft times where it stands as a relative pronoun. 
But in the other places, where it stands as a particle introdu- 
cing a subordinate clause, what Latin particle would be likely 
to stand in its place? Would it not in all probability be 
“ut?” Now it happens that in the Vulgate the particle “ut” 
is much more commonly-used than in the Old Latin. It 
appears in the Vulgate at least 70 times, and in the same 
passages the Old Latin uses “ut” but 15 times, although of 
course in other places the Old Latin makes some use of the 
ut-clause, but not nearly such common use as the Vulgate. 
In every case where the Vulgate makes use of this particle, 
it stands where one would find the Aramaic “5; to illustrate. 


3:2. “Melius est enim ut viventes serviamus...” (The 
Vulgate has the same expression in 7:16 also). In this 
case there can be no doubt but that the Aramaic particle 
would be back of “ut.” 


6:2. “Quod gens Israel defendatur a Deo suo, ut ostendam 
tibi...” Not only the use of “ut,” but also that of 
“quod” should be noted. Both stand in representative 
places of "}) Likewise in 8:10, “quod est hoc verbum... 
ut tradat,” both “quod” and “ut” stand together in a 
similar relation. 

15:7. “Mox autem ut ortus est dies...” and also in 16: 22, 
“et mox ut purificati sunt,” and again in 6:5, “ut autem 
noveris quia...” In all these instances the use of “ut” 
would hardly be expected in good Latin, although it very 
appropriately stands for the Aramaic particle. 


Then, too, the words “ita ut” rather commonly appear in 
the Vulgate. These words are the logical expression of the 
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Aramaic word, "J3. Their occurrence for the most part takes 
place where one would expect to see this Aramaic expression; 
e. g., 15:2, “ita ut nullus loqueretur;” 10:13, “ostendam illi... 
ita ut non cadat vir;” 7:11, “defecerunt cisternae... ita ut 
non esset;” 5:12. “Deus coeli mare aperuit, ita ut...” (cf. 
also, 4:16; 6:18; 13:28; 15:8; 16:16.) In all of these instances 
the use of this expression corresponds exactly with the usage 
of the Aramaic idiom; and the fact that St. Jerome uses this 
expression more frequently than it appears in the Old Latin 
argues that he most probably had a source in which that kind 
of expression was more common. And the source in which 
it would be most common would be an Aramaic source; 
consequently the internal evidence of the Vulgate indicates 
that we may accept Jerome’s statement that he translated a 
“Chaldee” document. 

Furthermore, if an examination is made of the proper names 
appearing in the Vulgate, one comes upon some corruptions 
of an interesting nature. In 1:6, the Vulgate reads “Jadason” 
for Yoaornv; Reg., Sang. 4 and Corb. read “Udaspia,” and 
Sang. 15 reads “Hydnas.” Obviously the reading in the Vul- 
gate is a corruption of the Greek, but the mistake was more 
likely made by the scribe of the Aramaic than by Jerome, 
for he is generally very careful about proper names, and it 
is much more probable that he got “Jadason” form a corrupt 
Aramaic word than from the Greek. However, this inter- 
mediate source, the Aramaic, unquestionably is derived from 
the Greek. Again in 1:9, for Téoex the Vulgate reads 
“Jesse,” and the Old Latin Mss. read with the Greek. One 
wonders why Jerome failed to recognize “Goshen,” and he 
certainly would have recognized it if he had had the Old 
Latin or the ordinary Greek text before him. So again, one 
is inclined to feel that the corruption was in Jerome’s source, 
in which the final letter, “Nfn,” could easily have dropped 
out. Once more, in 8:1, for QE the Vulgate reads “Idox;” 
Reg. and Sang. 4 have “Ozi;” Sang. 15 reads “Jacob;” and 
Corb. again showing the influence of the Vulgate, reads 
“Tdox.” Very obviously in this instance the reading of the 
Vulgate again comes from the Greek in the last analysis, 
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rather than from the typical Old Latin Mss. Reg., Sang. 4, 
and 15; for the corruption, “Idox,” could hardly be expected 
from “Ozi” or “Jacob.” 

Consequently, in these corrupt proper names we have further 
evidence of a very convincing nature that the Vulgate was 
independent of the Old Latin. It also is apparent that the 
source of the Vulgate was independent of the Old Latin, but 
was related to the Greek as these proper names show. It 
would seem, then, that the Aramaic version, upon which 
St. Jerome depended, was itself a translation of a Greek 


version considerably different from the Greek versions now 
extant. 
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